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Whispered Words | Thought I’d Never Hear... 


October 9... .To- 
night, Johnaskedme 
to marry him! And 
Aa only a few months 
ago I thought I'd 
never hear those precious whispered 
words I’ve dreamed of all my life. 


Little Book, you know what I mean. 
Into your pages I’ve poured the hurt, 
the longing, the loneliness that was mine 
because of my poor hearing. 


You know how hesitant I was about 
wearing a hearing aid. And you know 
my joy when I realized how wrong I was. 
Because my Zenith has helped me to 
find new friends and a new world of 








CHOICE OF COLORS, TOO, NO EXTRA COST! 


The Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmon- 
izes with dark clothing. The new Pastel 
Amplifier harmonizes with light color and 
sheer apparel. 

There are cases in which deficient hear- 
ing is caused by a progressive disease and 
any hearing aid may do harm by giving a 
false sense of security. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that you consult your otologist or 
ear doctor to make sure that your hearing 
deficiency is the type that can be benefited 
by the use of a hearing aid. 


happiness...and now a full, rich life 
with John. 

How I wish I could tell my story to 
everyone who is hard of hearing! 

ok % * 
If you have friends or relatives who are 
handicapped by impaired hearing, sug- 
gest that they visit the Zenith dispenser 
for a free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. They will not be 
pressed to buy. 

They can adjust the Zenith themselves 
to their own hearing needs—instantly. 
And Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are as little noticeable as eye- 
glasses. Send coupon below, today! 


A New Zenith Model 
for Practically Every Type of 


Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-3-A. The popular Air Con- 
duction Zenith—a super-power in- 
strument. Tremendous reserve vol- 
ume to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under the most 
difficult conditions! Complete, ready- 
to-wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord, only $50. 


Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction 
Zenith for the very few who cannot 
be helped by any air conduction aid. 
Complete, ready-to-wear, only $50. 


Model A-2-A . . . the standard Air- 
Conduction Zenith. Complete, ready- 
to-wear, only $40. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 





THE NEW 






RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


Buy More Victory Bonds—and Hold Them! 


——<—c“<S eee eee eee 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. AER-10A 


6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids, together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith Dispenser. 
Name 

Address 

ee 

a : 


(C) Physicians, check for special literature. 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





Armon Bonney is the new program di- 
rector of Station WSUI, State University 
of Iowa. He succeeds Mrs. Pearl Bennett 
Broxam who went to Station WMT, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, as director of public service. 

Robert B. Hudson, AER Second Vice 
President, recently accepted the post of 
supervisor of educational programs for CBS 
in New York. Mr. Hudson had served for 
five years as director, Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council. 

The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters held its annual meeting at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, September 17-18. 

Phil Cohen, who handled the radio work 
for SHAEF, left his post with the conclusion 
of hostilities in Europe. His future plans are 
indefinite. 

Vernon G. Dameron, formerly a lieutenant 
in the Film Strip Preparation Department, 
Army Air Forces, is now in charge of the 
newly-created Audio-Visual Service of the 
National Education Association. 

Cavalcade of America began its 1945-46 
season August 27 over 142 stations of the 
NBC network. It is presented at 8:00 p. m. 
EWT every Monday evening. 

Lt. Herbert R. Jensen, USNR, has an 
interesting article, ““ The Camera versus the 
Microphone in Training Film Production,” 
which appeared in the November, 1944, issue 
of the Journal of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers. 

Station KSAC, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, is making plans for moderniza- 
tion. Already, half the $52,700 required has 
been donated by the Sears, Roebuck Foun- 
dation, according to Milton E. Eisenhower, 
president of the College. 

All broadcasting stations returned to full 
power on October 1 by order of the FCC. 
Beginning September 1, 
mitted to resume full 
time hours only. 
with reduced 


stations were per- 
power during day- 
Stations had been operating 
power because of wartime 
shortages of equipment since November 6, 
1942. Power reductions were ordered to in- 
crease the life of transmitting equipment. 

Morris Novik, director, Station WNYC, 
New York, was included among the repre- 
sentatives of the major networks and various 
classes of American stations in a three-week 
inspection trip in Europe in mid-August. Mr. 
Novik went as the representative of the 
non-commercial stations. 

William H. Willis, former governor of 
Vermont, became a member of the FCC on 
July 23. He succeeds Norman S. Case. 


Classroom Utilization of Radio, is the 
title of a useful, mimeographed utilization 
manual prepared by Royal E. Bright for 
students in General Education 1 at Stetson 
junior high school, Philadelphia. 


The California Legislature turned down 
a proposed FM survey recently. This leaves 
Francis Noel with more visual than audio 
duties in his new post. 

Lt. Joseph Brechner is 
Bureau of Public Relations, 
ment, supervising an AAF 
with the 
bombers. 

Gilbert Chase’s article, “Radio Broad- 
casting and the Music Library,” which ap- 
peared in the March, 1945, issue of Notes, 
the official publication of the Music Library 
Association, is well worth reading by every 
AER member. 


Luella Hoskins arrived in the United 
States in early August after two years serv- 
ice in Cairo, Egypt, with OWI. Although 
her future plans are indefinite, she hopes her 
next job also will involve foreign service. 


back in the 
War Depart- 
show dealing 
accomplishments of the B-29 


Carroll Atkinson, it is rumored, has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California. 


The Philadelphia AER, as one of its 
activities during the past year, presented 
Lillian Hellman’s play, The Watch on the 
Rhine. 


Sherman P. Lawton, long-time head of 
audio-visual education at Stephens College, 
has resigned and joined the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma. 


The CBS short-wave listening station 
has recorded, since August, 1939, more than 
twenty-four million words of foreign short- 
wave broadcasts. This 96,000-page record 
is to be transferred to microfilm and stored 
in the Library of Congress for historical 
reference. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
begin its third consecutive year of broadcasts 
over the ABC network on October 6. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of broad- 
casting is being celebrated during the entire 
current year. However, the industry has de- 
cided to set aside the week of November 4 
for a general celebration. This date coincides 
with the week in 1920 when KDKA broad- 
cast the Harding election returns, the actual 
day being November 2. To commemorate 
the occasion, the NAB and the networks are 
planning both national and local station 
programs which will dramatize radio’s de- 
velopments. 


The Radio Council of the Chicago public 
schools began its eighth year of service with 
a full school-day schedule on WBEZ and 
ten programs on WIND and WJJD, Sep- 
tember 17. Programs cover age levels from 
kindergarten through high school, and in- 
clude literature, history, civics, social studies, 
world neighbors, sports, geography, and 
other subjects. 


RADAR—A Report of Science at War, 
is the title of a 53-page pamphlet which 
tells all about how RADAR works. It can 
be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 15 cents. 

Courses in Radio, is the title of an attrac- 
tive, 8-page pamphlet listing the 1945-46 
courses presented by Columbia University in 
cooperation with the National Broadcasting 
Company. Nineteen different courses, ex- 
clusive of those in electrical engineering, are 
listed. 

The Clear Channel Hearing, originally 
scheduled for September 5, has been post- 
poned until October 23. The change was 
necessitated by the conflict with the Third 
Inter-American Radio Conference in Rio 


de Janeiro, Brazil, which opened September 3. 
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Success to the School Broadcast Conference 





Dedicated to SBC—The October JOURNAL is being 
dedicated to the Ninth Annual School Broadcast Conference 
which occurs in Chicago the latter part of the month— 
October 22-23. A reporter for the JOURNAL, in evaluating 
last year’s Conference, noted, among other points, that three 
days seemed too long for a school broadcast conference, and 
that the attendance from the Chicago schools themselves 
was much too limited. The executive committee of the Con- 
ference has taken care of the first criticism by making this 
year’s affair a two-day meeting. It is up to the Chicago 
teachers and administrators to remedy the second. 

The primary value of these annual meetings in Chicago, 
in the opinion of the Editor, is to stimulate the use of radio 
in the classrooms of the Chicago schools by bringing mem- 
bers of the Chicago school staff into contact with outstand- 
ing national experts in the field. It is inevitable, however, 
that such a program will draw educators from other schools 
and institutions whose problems are similar. Such a widening 
of the audience is a disadvantage only if those who arrange 
the program lose sight of the fact that it is a school broad- 
cast conference and that it should aim directly at the solu- 
tion of local problems. 


A holiday reflection—The Editor just returned from a 
brief vacation on the Gunflint Trail, near the Canadian 
}order in Northern Minnesota. The recess had to be brief 
since it occurred after the September issue had gone to press 
and the bulk of the October copy was in the hands of the 
printer, and before the proof-reading and making-up of the 
current issue. 

A noticeable result of such a wilderness vacation is that 
one gets behind in his radio listening. There is no choice of 
radio programs in that section of the country, at least during 
the Summer, because there is no radio reception at all either 
day or night. Perhaps it is a good thing to remind all of us 
that many sections of the United States still lack dependable 
radio reception even with 933 licensed stations in operation. 
Will the advent of FM change all of this? 


Orchids to Porter—The Editor took occasion to com- 
mend the FCC last month because of its generous action 
with respect to the educational FM band. This month he 
wishes to applaud FCC Chairman Paul Porter [and his 
leagues who presumably agree with him] for the fine 
ervice he has rendered to radio in his article, “Radio Must 
row Up,” which appears in the October issue of American 
Vagazine. In it, after pointing out the rising criticism which 
isteners are directing toward radio commercials, he outlines 
iefly the outstanding service that radio has rendered here- 
fore. Then he says, “However, it is painfully apparent 
that many of the great features and services with which 


sf 


+ 


broadcasting won our favor and confidence in the past have 
been tossed away by commercial opportunism.” 

Here is one of the questions which he believes needs an 
early answer: “Is broadcasting to become an almost ex- 
clusive medium for advertising and entertainment, or will it, 
in addition, continue to perform public service functions 
in increasing measure ?” 

Mr. Porter makes it clear that the FCC, under present 
laws, can do nothing about interfering in specific programs. 
But the Congress can and will, he believes, if the rising tide 
of criticism continues. Should the Congress act, it will, in 
his opinion, take up such matters as the sponsorship of 
news, the setting apart of certain “good listening time” hours 
which could not be sponsored, the greater development of 
local radio talent, and the strengthening of the provisions 
which encourage and foster competition. 

This leads him to observe that “If [the radio industry] is 
to avoid legislative intervention in certain phases of its 
operations, it should undertake to discontinue practices which 
are making the public angry.” 

Although the Editor has indicated the trend of Com- 
missioner Porter’s article, he believes that every AER mem- 
ber will wish to read it in its entirety. 


Getting into radio—Those who have ambitions to appear 
on network broadcasts, will realize the difficulties which 
must be encountered and the small percentage of those who 
are auditioned who actually get on the air, from “Auditions 
Aren’t Everything,” by Fred W. Hift, which appears on 
the Radio Page of the September 16 issue of the New York 
Times. His concluding warning is: “You will have to be 
determined and aggressive and, most of all, you will have 
to be patient. The field is crowded, but for the most talented 
there is always a chance to reach the top.” 


WWJ first—KDKA has long claimed the title of pioneer 
commercial radio station in the United States. It can make 
that claim no longer. The NAB has decided that the first 
commercial radio station was Detroit’s WWJ which, under 
the call letters 8MK, was born August 20, 1920. No reference 
was made in NAB’s decision to the claims of WHA, the 
pioneer educational station which, it is alleged, was on the 
air several years earlier. 


Radio in Russia—“The Soviet conception of radio in 
some respects resembles and in others differs widely from 
the likes and dislikes of the average American listener,” in 
the opinion of Fred W. Hift. His article, ‘Radio in the 
Soviet,” on the Radio Page of the September 2 New York 
Times gives much important information about Russian 
broadcasting, both domestic and shortwave. 

—Tracy F. Ty er. 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO RECORDINGS 


LISTENING AIDS TO LEARNING 
12 INCH RECORDINGS AT 78 R.P.M. FOR ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH PLAYERS 


Mechanically perfect transcriptions, prepared by professional talent, under the 
supervision of radio education specialists and in direct answer to school requirements. 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
STANDARD UNAFFECTED AMERICAN SPEECH 


A series of recordings by Juliet Barker, (Mrs. Lew Sarett), for all those who wish to 
perfect their speech, weed out careless pronunciation and regional dialects, and 
bring it nearer the standard of our American dictionaries. The professional speaker 
and reader will welcome these records as a convenient check-up on his diction, as 
well as the speech instructor who will find them a most valuable aid in the teaching 
of scientific voice-production. 

No. 301—Three double-faced 12” recordings of filled vinylite with 6 four 

and one-half minute demonstrations 


(This series includes one copy of Juliet Barker’s 30 page booklet. Additional copies 
available for classes, 50 cents each.) 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


DRAMA OF WORDS 


A series of six programs by Alexander McQueen in which the facts behind the deriva- 
tion of certain common words, terms and phrases are humanized and enlivened so 
that the pursuit of knowledge becomes a real adventure. 

No. 201 (Parts 1 and 2) “DRAMA OF EVERYDAY WORDS’—one record- 

ing, 12”, 78 R.P.M. with two 4/2 minute programs 

No. 202 “GREEK WORDS IN OUR LANGUAGE” and “LATIN WORDS IN 

OUR LANGUAGE”— 12”, 78 R.P.M. with two 42 minute programs ....$2.50 

No. 203 WORDS THAT GOT INTO TROUBLE” and “SOUNDS THAT 

MAKE SENSE”—12”, 78 R.P.M. with two 412 minute programs 


One sheet of wet material listing the special words used on each program will 
be sent free with each recording. 


FOR KINDERGARTENS AND LOWER 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
TUNES AND TALES 


This series presents, in dramatic form, tunes and tales from the old classics and 
stories recently published. All programs were produced by story tellérs with profes- 
sional radio experience and the dramatizations were written by expert educational 
script writers 
No. 701 “THE GINGERBREAD BOY”—The successful escapes of the Ginger- 
bread Boy from the cow, the horse, the threshers and the mowers made him 
feel very important, indeed. The story, with original background music, is 
filled with rhythm, color and action. One double-faced 12” record, 78 R.P.M 
SURE OMI IE as scensdashevncnastealeseiassniensioapbseldacpeientirtniaini acl areal $2.50 
No. 702 “GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS”—This old familiar 
classic always delights boys and girls One double-faced 12” recording, 78 
R.P.M. with one 9-minute story 


One sheet of teacher preparation material, including the music for the songs, will be 
sent free with each record. 


Address All Distributed Nationally by 
Inquiries to: Special Representatives 


Radio Arts Guild £. 





WILMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Educational Reconditioning by Radio 





N UNPARALLELED EXPERIMENT in 
adult education is being car- 
ried out in all hospitals of the 

U.S. Army which will have an incalcu- 
lable effect on the cultural future of 
this country. The history of education 
offers nothing similar to it; and the 
educators who are responsible for the 
experiment were pioneers in the true 
sense of the term. The experiment is 
called “Reconditioning” and at the 
present time every wounded, sick, or 
injured soldier in the United States 
Army, both here and abroad, eventual- 
ly participates in it. Navy hospitals, 
likewise, follow a similar program 
which they call “Rehabilitation.” 

Officially, the mission of Recondi- 
tioning is stated thus: 

The purpose of the Reconditioning Pro- 
gram is to accelerate the return to duty of 
convalescent soldiers in the highest state of 
physical and mental efficiency consistent with 
their capacities and the type of duty to which 
they will be assigned. Or if the soldier is 
disqualified for further military service, the 
Reconditioning Program must provide for 
his return to civilian life, conditioned to the 
highest possible degree of physical fitness, 
well oriented in the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and prepared to adjust successfully to 
social and vocational pursuits. The mission 
is accomplished by a coordinated program of 
Educational Reconditioning, Physical Re- 
conditioning, and Occupational Therapy. 

Educational Reconditioning is the process 
of exciting, stimulating, and activating the 
minds of convalescent patients through edu- 
cation, orientation, and information, thereby 
encouraging mental attitudes conducive to 
health and normal activity.! 

To accomplish the designated mis- 
sion, any and every educational proce- 
dure that may be effective is employed. 
Visual aids play an important part. 
\ural aids such as the radio, the pub- 
lic address system, transcriptions, and 
recordings have been given unparal- 
leled opportunities. Eventually, for ex- 
ample, every General Hospital will 
have a P. A. system, and many Re- 
gional and Station Hospitals have 
them now. The presence of a P. A. 
system is tantamount to the presence 

' a radio at every bedside. Any radio 
program that should be heard can 

adily be broadcast to every hospital 

ird over the P. A. system. 

For purposes of discussion here the 

dio and the P. A. system might be 
considered simultaneously, since many 

ograms originally broadcast to GIs 


War Department Technical Manual 8-290. Edu- 
onal Reconditioning, Advance Copy, p. 2 


all over the world are eventually tran- 
scribed and distributed on a regular 
circuit to hospitals with P. A. systems. 

At Camp Crowder Regional Hospi- 
tal, for example, a carton of twenty- 





S/Sct. Epwarp bE LA Pena [left] 
checking an AFRS transcription dur- 
ing a cutting session. Capt. VICTOR 
Quan, chief, Technical Production 
Section, is at the control board. 


six transcriptions [thirteen hours of 
programs] is received each week from 
the Armed Forces Radio Service at 
Los Angeles, California. A typical 
week’s transcriptions will include such 
programs as the following: Command 
Performance, Mail Call, G. I. Journal, 
Personal Album, Service Digest, Globe 
Theatre, At Ease, G. I. Jive, Jubilee, 
Swing Session, Downbeat, Intermezzo, 
Words with Music, Melody Roundup, 
Show Time, Music for Sunday, Hymns 
from Home, Guess Who, Concert Hall, 
Mystery Playhouse, They Call Me Joe, 
The Human Adventure, This Is the 
Story. 

The titles describe their contents. 
These twenty-six transcribed programs 
are by no means the sole radio fare in 
Educational Reconditioning. News 
School Broadcast Conference 

The Ninth Annual School Broad- 
cast Conference will be held in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 22- 
23. This important radio education 
meeting, arranged each fall by the 
Radio Council, Chicago public schools, 
is planned with the assistance of a 
nation-wide committee. 

One of the regular features of the 
Conference is a competition in which 
entrants vie with each other in class- 
room utilization procedures — pre- 





broadcast and post-broadcast activities. 


Winners receive awards and citations. 
This competition is in its sixth year. 


broadcasts are given several times a 
day. Special radio programs that would 
particularly amuse or interest soldiers 
in hospitals are piped through the 
P. A. system. These include the top- 
notch radio comedians, dramatic shows 
like Cavalcade of America, football and 
baseball games, important speeches, 
and the like. Thus, prior to the termi- 
nation of hostilities, every sick or 
wounded soldier was kept informed of 
the progress of the war and of the 
news on the home front. Special 
orientation broadcasts also kept alive 
his interest in continuing his personal 
participation in the struggle. The U. S. 
Office of Education through its Tran- 
scriptions for Victory Exchange offers 
hundreds of transcriptions on a loan 
basis. Many of these are especially 
suited for hospital P. A. systems. 

Patients present their own programs 
which may be primarily entertaining or 
educational. For example, live musical 
and comedy shows are frequently pro- 
duced. Occasionally patients will do 
some of the famous radio plays like 
Arch Oboler’s Plays for Americans, 
Norman Corwin’s Thirteen by Cor- 
win and More by Corwin, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s The Fall of the City. 

Interviews of interesting or dis- 
tinguished patients and guests of the 
respective hospitals are standard fea- 
tures. Open forum discussions of topics 
which concern GIs are very popular. 

Sometimes programs will be broad- 
cast over radio stations near hospitals 
with patients as participants. These are 
extremely well-liked by their fellow 
patients in the wards. 

The functions ordinarily associated 
with P. A. systems in other installa- 
tions than hospitals are likewise ob- 
served here. Announcemerits of impor- 
tance to all patients, special messages 
by the Commanding Officer or other 
officers, greetings by important visitors 
to the hospital are usual occurrences. 

The sum total of all of these live 
and transcribed programs adds up to a 
powerful mental and emotional stimu- 
lus, which makes for a happy and 
well-informed soldier. No matter how 
long or how painful the convalescent 
period, the soldier’s mental and emo- 
tional life need not starve for lack of 
stimulation. The best of music, drama, 
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poetry, and news comments plus strict- 
ly educational programs can be brought 
to each bedside. 

All of this may not interest all the 
patients. But every patient will be 
interested in some of it. The net result 
is that when the wounded and sick 
soldiers finally return to duty or to 
civilian life they will be well informed 


of what has happened on the home 
and on the battle fronts. They will have 
been stimulated emotionally and intel- 
lectually, while at the same time their 
morale has been sustained by programs 
that were purely diversional. 
Educators and students of society 
can well realize the importance of this 
program of Educational Reconditioning 


to the hundreds of thousands of servic: 
men who have participated in it and t 
the rest of American society in whicl 
these men will eventually take thei) 
place—VERNETTE A. MUELLER, Cap 
tain, Medical Corps, and JosePpH Mer- 
SAND, Technical Sergeant, Detachment, 
Medical Department, ASF Regional! 
Hospital, Camp Crowder, Missouri. 





British and 


American Radio Programming* 





N AMERICAN BROADCASTER listen- 
ing to the programs of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation 

will notice many differences between 
sritish and American radio practice. 
Some features of American radio are 
missing: there are no commercials and 
almost no quiz shows or audience par- 
ticipation programs. Not a single day- 
time serial like ours is broadcast, and 
news commentators of the Kaltenborn- 
Swing variety are also missing. On the 
other hand, the BBC presents more 
cultural programs such as_ serious 
drama, documentary broadcasts, and 
symphonic music than we do, and de- 
votes more time to school broadcasts. 
Its writing and production techniques 
are somewhat behind ours. More and 
different uses are made of records and 
transcriptions. Finally, BBC writers 
and producers are less aware of de- 
vices to attract and hold listeners. 

In explaining and evaluating these 
differences we surely should not as- 
sume that the way we do things must 
necessarily be the standard of com- 
parison. Nor should we jump to the 
that the non-commercial 
British radio explains 
everything ; that would be a simple ex- 
planation, but not always the correct 
one. It is also important to realize that 
the BBC is run by Britishers for 
British listeners while American radio 
is run by and for Americans. Since the 
two countries are different, their radio 
tastes are also different. 


ce mnclusic yn 
structure of 


A good ci 
ample of this is the comparative Eng- 
lish and American ratings of the Jack 
Benny and Bob Hope shows now car- 
ried [minus the commercials, of course] 
by the BBC; although British listeners 
like these top-ranking American pro- 
grams, they very much prefer their 

*This is the last in a series of three articles on 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. The author, 
Burton Paulu, has been on leave from his post as 
manager, Station KUOM, University of Minnesota. 
At the time he wrote the articles, he was with the 


OWI in London. Later he became music director 
of Radio Luxembourg. 


own ITMA, an all British variety show 
for which Americans probably would 
not care. 

Quiz and audience participation 
shows, so popular in America, are 
represented in British radio by only 
one example—the Brains Trust |except 
for an occasional quiz section in a vari- 
ety show]. This program is a more seri- 
ous version of our /nformation Please, 
though the two programs are not en- 
tirely comparable, since the questions 
put to the Brain Trusters are intended 
primarily to elicit discussion rather 


than information. Frequently, how- 


ever, one feels that the Brains Trust is 
dealing seriously with questions that 
might better be disposed of by Oscar 


Levant’s humor. Security considera- 
tions, more important when you're 
within shooting distance of the enemy 
than when you’re three thousand miles 
away, may partly explain the reluc- 
tance of the BBC to experiment with 
audience participation shows, but there 
is also the factor of a conservative 
program policy. It seems, however, 
that in neglecting these, the BBC is 
overlooking a good source of radio 
entertainment. 

Daytime listeners in England never 
hear serial dramas on the order of 
those which fill so much of our radio 
time. However, neither the Americans 
in England, nor the British who are 
acquainted with our daytime serials, 
seem to feel that BBC should initiate 
any Washboard Weepers of its own! 
Of course the BBC does have its Front 
Line Family, built around the experi- 
ences of a family in wartime London, 
but this is broadcast only on the short 
wave services. [As a matter of fact, 
though, serial dramas don’t have to be 
trivial, do they? The BBC is in good 
position to experiment with a better 
type of serial just as some American 
networks and stations are now doing, 
but it is not doing so.] 

The BBC’s news programs are un- 


questionably among its very best fea- 
tures. They are admirably objective 
and unbiased. Perhaps the absence of 
competing stations is one reason news 
items are always chosen so strictly on 
the basis of intrinsic merit. The state- 
ments of leaders on both sides are re- 
ported during such political contro- 
versies as that over the Greek situa- 
tion in December, 1944, and January, 
1945. Such disturbing events as the 
flying bomb attacks which began in 
June, 1944, are well covered in such a 
way as to allay excitement or panic. 
The BBC very rarely interrupts pro- 
grams with news flashes, and then only 
for something of most outstanding im- 
portance. Short excerpts from BBC 
and American correspondents with the 
armies, or from talks broadcast earlier 
in the day, are often worked into news 
programs from transcriptions. This 
practice gives an authenticity and in- 
terest to the news which cannot be 
achieved through a quotation or para- 
phrase by the announcer. This might 
well be done by American stations. 
Some analyses of military and other 
events are broadcast by experts, but 
as a general thing the BBC does not 
schedule commentators who strongly 
editorialize. 

The BBC does have some discussion 
programs, however. For example, it 
broadcast a debate between two mem- 
bers of Parliament with sharply differ- 
ing views on the question of whether 
or not a general election should follow 
immediately after the end of hostilities 
in Europe. The entire thirty-minute 
program consisted of short, sharp ex- 
changes, most of the remarks being 
held to five or ten seconds. The result 
was a very lively and stimulating pro- 
gram. There also comes to mind the 
debate on planning in a free society, 
with Sir William Beveridge upholding 
the affirmative against a member of 
Parliament of conservative outlook. 
The exchange was nothing if not direct 
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WAR BONDS 


43-6136-31 


The RCA Sound Film Projector Brings 
the World to Your Classroom 


@ The films that picture for your students the wonders of nature 
and the progress of man deserve the best in sound and picture repro- 
duction—a projector that is simple to operate and easy to maintain 
—a projector made for you by the same expert RCA engineering skill 
that produces superlative theatre equipment for America’s great 
motion-picture houses... the precision-built RCA 16mm _ projector. 


For detailed information on the new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 


jector, send for descriptive folder. Write: Educational Dept. 43-31G, 


RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 





and heated! The BBC also has an eve- 
ning series, To Start You Talking, in 
which young people of teen age hold a 
twenty-minute discussion on a subject 
of interest to them such as “Sex Equal- 
ity,” “Is Gambling Wrong?” or “An 
Evening Date in America.” Planned 
to initiate discussion among young 
people’s listening groups, this program 
sounds as though it should accomplish 
its objective. At present there are over 
eight hundred organized 
groups following the series. 

There are some types of programs 
much more favored by the BBC than 
by American stations. One of them is 
serious drama, to which the BBC de- 
voted about five hours in the typical 
week of January 14 through 20, 1945. 
And when BBC broadcasters talk of 
“serious drama” they mean just that, 
and in big doses too! Thus they have 
done Tolstoy’s War and Peace in 
eight sixty-minute episodes, they have 
devoted thirteen half hours to Dickens’ 
Bleak House, and from time to time 
they have broadcast complete or al- 
most complete performances of such 
masterpieces as 


listening 


Shakespeare’s King 
John and Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. Such plays as 
these are often presented complete in 
two installments during an evening; it 
would be typical to schedule part 1 
from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m., and part 2 
from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m. Obviously 
the BBC asks more of its listeners than 
we do at home! And yet these long 
drama presentations have fairly good 
listener ratings, and the audience sur- 
vey department that rather 
than objecting to a seventy-five or 
ninety minute program, the audience 
often asks for longer, even more com- 
plete versions! The BBC also carries 
many thirty and 
adaptations and 

lighter 


reports 


minute 
scripts in 
However, no markedly 
original writers or producers of the 
Corwin, Welles, or Oboler type, evi- 


forty-five 
original 
vein. 


dencing a profound grasp of the radio 
medium as such, apart 
traditions, have yet appeared in Britain. 

The 
work with its documentary broadcasts, 
or, as it them, “feature” pro- 
grams. To qualify as a “feature,” a 
program must be based entirely on 


trom 


stage 
BBC has done some excellent 
calls 
facts, as opposed to a fictional presenta- 


tion. Thus a factually based program 


on the trial of Charles I, the rise of 


Naziism, or the processing of material 


in a factory, would be, in British par- 


lance, a “feature” program. Such a 
broadcast might be a studio enactment 
of a script based on careful research 
[such as a program on the trial of 
Charles I]. Or it could deal with a 
contemporary subject [such as action 
at an anti-aircraft battery, a trip in a 
bombing plane, or work in a manufac- 
turing plant], in which case the pro- 
gram could consist of edited transcrip- 
tions, live pickups, studio simulations 
of events, or a combination of these 
techniques. 

We in America have turned out 
some excellent documentary programs, 
but we have limited ourselves by a 
prejudice against transcriptions. This 
hesitation to use transcriptions has un- 
fortunately been strongest in those 
circles which have the resources to 
make and employ them most effective- 
ly, that is, the large independent sta- 
tions and networks. The BBC has 
demonstrated that a documentary pro- 
gram utilizing transcriptions, can often 
be much more convincing and realistic 
than one consisting only of on-the-spot 
pickups or live studio presentations. 

Another difference between Ameri- 
can and BBC programming is in the 
greater attention given in Britain to 
serious music. During the week of 
January 14 to 20, 1945, for example, 
the BBC devoted about thirty-six 
hours or fifteen and a half per cent 
of its time to serious music. The 
repertoire of these programs is more 
extensive than ours at home. Much en- 
couragement is given to native com- 
posers [as indeed we do also]; the 
week cited included the ninety-minute 
premier performance of an oratorio 
by the contemporary British composer 
Michael Tippett. Other programs are 
devoted to standard works for orches- 
tra, chorus, and chamber groups. BBC 
production techniques for musical pro- 
grams are much similar to those used 
in America, though in symphony broad- 
casts there is less effort to achieve a 
very sharp definition of parts than 
many American producers strive for. 
The actual control of the broadcast’s 
volume [gain riding] is done by trained 
musicians. The playing of phonograph 
records is also done by musicians ; thus 
are avoided the frequent lapses which 
mar many programs of 
corded music in America. 

Music While You Work is the name 
of a popular thirty-minute BBC serv- 
ice program broadcast several times 
each day, planned for reception in war 


serious re- 


plants and factories. The music is care- 
fully chosen to add to the worker’s 
efficiency rather than to attract atten- 
tion to itself and thus from the job. 
Excellent results are reported from 
these broadcasts. 

Most BBC broadcasters are not so 
much aware of the composition and 
listening habits of their audience as 
they should be. Many of them assume 
that every potential listener chooses 
his programs carefully from the Radio 
Times [the BBC’s excellent program 
schedule magazine]. They credit their 
listeners with better taste and more 
knowledge than they really have, and 
with more careful listening than they 
really do [whereas if we Americans 
err, it is probably in the opposite direc- 
tion]. They tend to assume that listen- 
ing is done with concentration under 
ideal conditions. 

In general the BBC does not exploit 
the techniques of audience building 
and audience holding which we take 
for granted. This difference is no 
doubt due largely to our having a 
competitive system while the BBC has 
the field to itself. British writers and 
producers often neglect to serve their 
audiences in such little ways as back 
announcing extended musical selec- 
tions, supplying thumb nail biogra- 
phies of guest speakers, announcing 
future programs in a series, and cross 
plugging programs. 

The American listener is perplexed 
by the tendency to schedule programs 
at odd hours such as, for example, 9 :20 
to 9:40, 5:05 to 5:20, or 10:30 to 
10:38. This is explained on the ground 
that the time allotted is that which each 
program’s content requires. But any 
American broadcaster knows that what 
is done in thirty-five minutes can 
usually be done as well in thirty, and 
what really fills forty-one minutes can 
be stretched to forty-five without bor- 
ing anyone. One also notes that many 
programs are not scheduled at the 
same time week after week, although 
there is a tendency now towards more 
and more fixed features. While it is 
true that American insistence on these 
things is the direct result of our com- 
mercial system, a situation lacking in 
Britain, it would seem a better audi- 
ence building policy for the BBC to 
introduce similar practices. 

In the development and use of effec 
tive production techniques, Americat 
radio leads the BBC by a long way. 
The BBC’s drama is more stage drama 
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done before the microphone than radio 
drama ; its concerts are less thoroughly 
adapted for radio than ours; its news 
is more like newspaper news in style; 
its shows generally proceed with less 
care to radio details than ours do. The 
most obvious deficiency in radio tech- 
nique is in dramatic programs. The 
repertory company maintained by the 
BBC contains good actors, occasionally 
aided by name stars from other media, 
and the producers are well qualified 
to make the most of their excellent 
casts. But the purely radio portions of 
the dramatic shows are seldom out- 
standing. Sound effects are badly done, 
poorly timed, and usually broadcast 
with too low volume level and in wrong 
perspective. The effective use of such 
devices as echo chambers and voice 
filters is rare. It is doubtful if the prac- 
tice of isolating recorded sound and 
music from the actors aids the produc- 
tion; although the producers seem to 
like it that way, the actors would prefer 
to hear the sound and let it help them 
get into the mood of the program. 
Are BBC programs carefully timed ? 
Yes—most BBC programs do come 
out on time, and the program depart- 
ment makes a very real effort to have 
this done. However BBC producers 
are somewhat less concerned with this 


than we are, probably because the time 
concerned has not been bought and 
paid for. More programs would end 
at the prescribed moment if the pro- 
ducers would consistently follow 
American timing techniques, thus avoid- 
ing some unfortunate fade-outs due to 
slow pacing during the broadcasts. 
The BBC’s programs maintain a 
higher average cultural level than do 
the programs of most American sta- 
tions. They include more serious music, 
educational programs, and _ serious 
drama. Few if any British programs 
would be criticized for bad taste, and 
it is unlikely that the women’s clubs, 
educators’ organizations, or psychia- 
trists who campaign against many 
American programs would find cause 
for alarm in what the BBC broadcasts. 
Although the BBC allots more time to 
programs for minority groups, it is 
by no means unresponsive to popu- 
larity ratings; as was pointed out in 
the first article of this series, there is 
a considerable degree of correlation 
between program ratings and the per- 
centage of each type of material on 
the air. And one can only admire the 
foresightedness of the Corporation for 
following the policy so lucidly de- 
scribed recently by R. J. E. Silvey of 
the Listener Research Department : 


The BBC, recognizing the plain fact that 
radio appetites grow by what they feed upon, 
deems that, side by side with giving the 
public what it says it wants, it has an equal 
duty constantly to offer the public opportu- 
nities for widening and deepening their 
listening experience. 


American radio displays much more 
skill in presentation than does British 
radio. We have much more success- 
fully bridged the gap between radio 
and the original media, such as news- 
papers, the stage, and the concert hall. 
And our techniques of audience build- 
ing, largely the result of our highly 
competitive system, will have to be 
adopted by the British in postwar 
years if they wish to further develop 
home audiences and to compete with 
programs directed at their listeners by 
broadcasters in other countries. 


After ten months spent in listening 
to the BBC’s programs, watching its 
productions, and talking to its staff, it 
is the opinion of the author that broad- 
casters in each country should learn as 
much as they can about the theories, 
policies, and practices of those in the 
other. It is his hope that these three 
articles will serve as an introduction, 
for at least some Americans, to broad- 
casting as done in Great Britain. 
—BurtTon PAutu. 





A 


Case for Solomon* 





HE AUDIO-VISUAL CHILD is no 

longer a crawling orphan in the 

educational family. Because of the 
important part played by films, radio, 
transcriptions, and other audio-visual 
aids in training men for war, these 
materials are seen in a new light, with 
adoption a possibility on every hand. 
People who heretofore have given little 
thought to these newer aids for instruc- 
tion are now planning for their inclu- 
sion in the postwar educational pro- 
gram. Industry, private and _ public 
education all are interested in the use 
of these tools. Most teachers are be- 
ginning to realize that these aids are 
not just a passing fancy but are a prac- 
tical means of vitalizing teaching and 
naking learning more meaningful. 
School systems all over the country are 
isking for guidance for building a 
ound program of audio-visual aids. 


*The opinions or assertions contained herein 
re the private ones of the writer and are not 
» be construed as official or reflecting the views 
f the Navy Department or the naval service at 
rge. 


Unfortunately, some persons feel 
that audio-visual aids should be split 
into audio aids and visual aids whereas 
others would subordinate the audio 
under the visual or vice versa. This 
article is an argument against splitting 
the field into competitive parts. With 
school systems all over the country 
asking for guidance for a sound pro- 
gram of audio-visual aids, it is im- 
perative that all of us, whether we are 
interested in radio or visual, see to it 
that this program is given dynamic 
leadership based on a sound educa- 
tional philosophy. We cannot afford to 
promote “audio” against “visual.” 

Although radio and visual education 
departments were, in many cases, de- 
veloped separately in public school 
systems, this should not prevent their 
union if coordinate action is at stake. 
It is human nature to fight for one’s 
own interests—but often bad economy. 
When any mention is made of com- 
bining the radio and visual education 
departments, interested parties tend 


immediately to throw up walls and 
defend the position of separate depart- 
ments. Debates usually boil down to 
the “cruxial” problem of who is to 
supervise the program. The _ radio 
people are willing to combine if a radio 
person will head up the department 
and the visual people are willing if 
a visual person will head it up. This 
often leads to a stalemate, loaded with 
emotional dynamite, and very few de- 
partments over the country have been 
coordinated into one department. 

This reluctance on the part of radio 
and visual people to coordinate their 
activities into a unified program has, 
no doubt, caused certain phases of the 
visual or the radio program to go un- 
developed. This is especially apparent 
in the smaller school system where the 
budget is not large enough to permit 
the hiring or the appointment of two 
separate supervisors or directors. One 
usually finds that either a strong radio 
or a strong visual program exists. 
Large school systems also suffer from 
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uncoordinated programs in terms of 
duplication of supervisory effort, over- 
lapping of programs that expends the 
teachers’ time and energy. We must 
all realize that there is nothing mys- 
terious about the use of radio, films, 
or any other instructional aid. After 
all, films, radios, in fact any instruc- 
tional tool, serve but one purpose— 
that of helping the teacher to do a 
better job of helping the learner realize 
his goals. The techniques involved in 
using these aids are basic. Good 
utilization in radio applies to visual 
education as well. Teachers are faced 
with the same _ problems—selection, 
utilization, and evaluation — whether 
they are dealing with radio or_ films. 
Through the combination of radio and 
visual supervisory efforts, a more 
effective program of audio-visual edu- 
cation can be developed. Both programs 
will accomplish more by working to- 
gether rather than trying to outdo each 
other by promoting the spectacular 
phases of their respective programs. In 
setting up an audio-visual department, 
it should not be a question whether a 
radio or visual person directs the pro- 
gram but: What person will best build 
the type of department to make the 
most effective use of these tools? The 
person selected to head up a combined 
audio-visual department must be more 
than a radio or visual specialist; he 
must be well trained in the fields of 


curriculum, administration, and super- 
vision and must have had a rich teach- 
ing experience on which to build a well 
coordinated program of teaching aids. 

We, the radio and visual educators, 
working together can do much to help 
bring about a closer working relation- 
ship between radio education and visual 
education and eventually bring about 
a combination of the two departments 
into a unified audio-visual department 
which will serve the teachers and the 
students more effectively. This closer 
working relationship can be brought 
about by: 

1. Development of a philosophy for the effec- 

tive utilization of audio-visual aids. 

. Joint conferences of radio and visual edu- 
cation. 

3. Cooperative research in radio education 
and visual education. 

. Increased correlation of visual aids with 
educational broadcasts. 

. Cooperation in raising the standards of 
audio-visual materials and equipment. 

. Promotion by both groups for training in 
the field of radio, visual, and other instruc- 
tional materials for supervisors and 
teachers. 

. Promotion of combined radio and visual 
departments where the existing personnel 
is capable of supervising a unified depart- 
ment. 

. Cooperative effort in helping schools set 
up physical facilities for use of audio- 
visual aids. 

. Closer professional working relationship 
between radio and visual educators. 

—Lrt. Amo DeBERNARDIs, USNR, 
supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, 

Portland, Oregon, public schools, on 

leave to U. S. Navy. 


? 





Noteworthy Programs 





Portland Town Meeting 
Portland’s first inter-school Junior 
Town Meeting was broadcast May 22 
by Station KEX. It featured speakers 
from three high schools discussing the 


question, “Can a Lasting Peace Re- 
sult from the San 
ence ?”’ 


Francisco Confer- 


This inter-school broadcast held at 
the school assembly of Franklin high 
school marked the completion of a 
successful series of broadcasts pro- 
duced weekly during the spring term 
by social studies classes from each of 
the city’s high schools. These have 
originated in the studios of KBPS, the 
school district station. Sponsored by 
Assistant Superintendent Watt A. 
Long and Carlie Gilstrap, supervisor 
of social studies, they have been under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Gilmore, KBPS director. 


Of the 46 cities in the country fea- 
turing Junior Town Meetings, Port- 
land is the only one in the northwest 


Participants in Portland, Oregon’s, 
Junior Town Meeting broadcast of 
May 22, 1945, {left to right) HELEN 
Sime and DANIEL HANNIGAN, Jeffer- 
son high school, Pat Tatsot, Com- 
merce high school, and LEwis KNIGHT 
and JAMES Wacuos, Franklin high 
school. 


to carry out this activity. In addition, 
Portland is the only city in which a 
student moderator is used instead of 
an adult leader. Several of the Port- 
land student speaking groups have 
appeared before service clubs during 
the past weeks, discussing such topics 
as universal military training, infla- 
tion control after the war, Dumbarton 
Oaks, whether 18-year-olds should be 
allowed to vote, and England’s posi- 
tion in the coming world order. 





San Francisco Round Table 

Youth Looks at the Future, a series 
of round table discussions participated 
in exclusively by high school students 
of San Francisco and the cities of the 
San Francisco Bay area, is a radio 
experiment presented over KOW that 
is creating widespread interest. On 
these panel discussions students are 
looking into the future, trying to find 
the answers to their own problems, 
those that confront the United States 
and the world in the postwar era. 

Those round tables were started on 
April 28, immediately after the open- 
ing of the United Nations Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. The students, 
many of whom were acting as pages 
and messengers between the foreign 
delegations, explained their reactions 
to the aims and accomplishments of 
the Conference. So intelligent were 
these discussions and so great the edu- 
cational value, that the management 
of KQW is continuing the programs 
throughout the year, presenting high 
school students not only of San Fran- 
cisco, but also of Oakland, Berkeley, 
Redwood City, Palo Alto, Los Gatos, 
and San Jose. 

During the past summer, students 
attending Mission high school in San 
Francisco and the University high 
school in Oakland discussed such ques- 
tions as “Youth Looks to the Pacific,” 
“Shall We Have Compulsory Military 
Training?” “The Problems of Youth 
in the Post-War,” “International 
Problems in the World of Tomorrow,” 
“Science Looks to the Future,” “In- 
dia’s Place in the Post-War World,” 
and “The United States as a Great 
World Power.” 

Louise E. Taber, education director, 
KOW Department of Special Fea- 
tures, and producer of these round 
tables, states that the public interest 
created in these programs has _at- 
tracted the United States Marine 
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Corps and the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor to seek participation in the round 
tables in order to discuss with the stu- 
dents “What the Armed Forces Offer 
Youth” and “Post-War Vocations for 
Youth,” including an explanation of the 
“GI Bill of Rights’”—the aims of these 
government services being to urge 
young people to better prepare them- 
selves for the future by returning to 
school now that the war has ended. 
Fighters for Peace 

Fighters For Peace, KDKA’s latest 
public service feature opportunely at- 
tuned to the post-war times and the re- 
turning war veterans’ problems has 
enjoyed wide-spread acceptance among 
the station’s listening audience. 

A 10-minute dramatization portray- 
ing a current post-war problem with- 
out offering a companion solution 
opens the program. Jobs for return- 
ing servicemen, placing disabled vet- 
erans, the GI loan, housing, psycho- 
neurotics’ readjustment, the profes- 
sional man’s return, education, the 
woman war worker—those are among 
the problems which the dramas project. 

Thereafter, acknowledged authori- 
ties in the sundry rehabilitation fields, 
drawn from near and distant cities, 
towns, farms, and mining communi- 
ties, discuss the problems, the possible 
solutions, and the part society must 
play in that happy culmination. Fol- 
lowing the program the studio au- 
dience participates in roundtable dis- 
cussions on the day’s current topic. 

The series is written by KDKA’s 
script writer, Vickey Corey, who au- 
thored the stirring Loom of Life pro- 
grams dealing with racial and religious 
intolerance. Both Carlton Ide, moder- 
ator of Fighters for Peace, and 
Leo Kaye, producer, are World War 
II veterans with intimate knowledge 
of the many readjustment problems. 





Farm Time 

Wallace Kadderly, farm director, 
KGW, Portland, Oregon, is present- 
ing an unusual program, Farm Time, 
6:15 to 6:45 a. m. Monday through 
Friday. Its primary purpose is to do 
1 constructive job in helping the local 
public and semi-public agencies, the 
farm groups, the co-ops, and the like, 
‘arry out a program beneficial to agri- 
‘ulture and to the welfare of the State 
ind Nation. 


FprELBOUND 





Today ... See Academy Award Winner Ingrid Bergman and Gregory Peck 
in Alfred Hitchcock’s “Spellbound” .. . It’s a Selznick International Picture. 





Tomorrow .. . You'll be held spellbound by the glorious music of your 
Admiral Radio-Phonograph with Slide-A-Way. Just open the cabinet 
doors and out slides the phonograph with its trouble-free changer that 
automatically changes records in five seconds. Free booklet “It’s a Prom- 
ise from Admiral” gives further details. Write Admiral Corporation, 
Dept. F, Chicago 47—world’s largest manufacturer of radio- 
phonographs with automatic record changers... makers of 
‘“‘America’s Smart Set.” 











it's a Promise ... from 


RADIOS + REFRIGERATORS + HOME FREEZERS + ELECTRIC RANGES 














WGN serving the Middle West 


With distinctive public service programs 


THE HUMAN ADVENTURE, recipient of the 1944 Peabody Radio Award, drama- 
tizes true stories of science and research in the great universities of the world. 
Presented in collaboration with the University of Chicago, the purpose of these 
broadcasts is to acquaint radio listeners with the meaning and service of scholarship 


in the language of the layman. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW has been hailed by educators, students, and the 
large WGN listening audience as an unusual vehicle for student self-expression and 


an outstanding contribution toward better citizenship. 


THE CHICAGO PHILHARMONIC conducted by Henry Weber, WGN’s director 


of music, plays the scores of the great symphonic works in their entirety, giving the 


radio listener the very best in fine music. 


THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING STAND represents a 
decade of WGN service to the radio public. In this series members of the North- 
western University faculty and distinguished guests from business, government, edu- 


cation and the press discuss contemporary problems of national significance. 


THE CHICAGO THEATER OF THE AIR is making magnificent radio history 
in terms of musical entertainment. Every Saturday night before more than 4,000 


spectators, WGN presents streamlined versions of the best loved music of the grand 


opera and operetta stage. 


A CLEAR CHANNEL STATION 


CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


50,000 Watts 720 Kilocycles 











MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 




















Idea Exchange 





World Radio University 

Walter Lemmon’s idea of a World 
Radio University for international 
friendship and good will was conceived 
in 1918 at the end of one world war, 
and realized in 1935 on the threshold 
of another. His enthusiasm inspired 
professors from Harvard, Yale, and 
other outstanding institutions to con- 
duct courses over short wave radio to 
30 countries in literature, languages, 
history, music and art, science, avia- 
tion; no fewer than 3,000 students 
were enrolled in the Basic English 
course to South America. Writes one 
student, “I never bothered to study 
the lingo—always had an interpreter 
until you started these classes.” 

When war broke out in 
WRUL, the World Wide 
short-wave station, began to  broad- 
cast programs to Europe’s under- 
ground. Goebbels repeatedly warned 
against WRUL, “with its democratic 
drivel,’ and “the trouble-maker in 
Boston.” 


1939, 
radio 


In 1942, Mr. Lemmon turned to de- 
veloping clearer public understanding 
of international affairs on the home 
front. In 1943 the first Beyond Victory 
programs ‘‘went over the air” in this 
country, under the combined auspices 


of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Each 


broadcast has the vigor and interest of 
a conversation or debate between men 
who know “what it’s all about,” and 
comments come to the Foundation from 
all over the United States. A series of 
programs was presented to aid listen- 
ers in analyzing issues of the San 
Francisco Conference with such speak- 
ers as Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, 
Barnard College, and Minnesota's 
Commander Harold E. Stassen. Ben 
M. Cherrington, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver, spoke on “International 
Education—Bulwark of Peace,” The 
Honorable Herbert H. Lehman on 
‘The Mission of UNRRA,” and Eric 
johnson on ‘America’s 
World Trade.” 


Future in 


All the transcriptions are still avail- 
ible for use by colleges and military or 
ther institutions, without charge. 
Chey are 16” recordings, cut at 33% 
‘pm. In addition, copies of the scripts 


are sent to over 200 libraries in re- 
sponse to requests. The scripts are of- 
fered at a charge of 10 cents to cover 
mimeographing and mailing. As Be- 
yond l’ictory moves into its third year, 
Mr. Lemmon reports that 10,000 of 
these large transcriptions have been 
sent out to stations using them, with 
some sent to military discussion 
groups on the Pacific Islands and to 
camps across the Atlantic. 

The World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation, a nonpolitical, noncom- 
mercial, nonprofit organization, is at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
Its support comes from contributions, 
some from philanthropic citizens and 
organizations, but mainly through 
small donations from voluntary listen- 
er-contributors who are members of 
the World Wide Listeners’ League. 
They receive a quarterly magazine in 
digest form to preserve in print some 
of the views on world problems ex- 
pressed by important speakers. 

Meanwhile, the foundation reports 
that a new Inter-University Advisory 
Committee has been formed that is pre- 
paring plans for the day when the 
foundation’s short-wave facilities are 
again available. 

Beyond Victory programs have 
grown so popular in America that 
the broadcasts promise to be one of 
the foundation’s major activities even 
when the World Radio University can 
take to short-wave channels again. 

—GEORGE CARAKER. 





Bryant Radio Survey 

Teachers at Bryant junior high 
school, Minneapolis, were surveyed 
during 1944-45 by Armand J. La- 
3erge, one of the teachers in that 
school. All 44 teachers were inter- 
viewed and all replied. The questions 
which they were asked and the replies 
received were as follows: 

[1] Are you using any of the pres- 
ent programs on the air in connection 
with your class work? Yes—38; No 
—6. 

|2] If you had access to radio equip- 
ment in your building, would it be a 
worthwhile aid to your teaching? Yes 
—41;: No—3. 

[3] Which, in your opinion, would 
be the most beneficial in your class 
work, the live radio program or the 


playback of transcriptions and record- 
ings? Live radio program—12; Play- 
back—32. 

[4] If equipment were made avail- 
able to you—classroom radio, tran- 
scriptions, broadcasting studio—how 
many hours a week do you think you 
would like to use such equipment? 
More than one hour per week—31; 
Less than one hour per week—13. 

[5] Would recordings made by your 
pupils be of value in your teaching? 
Yes—24;: No—20. 

[6] Have you taken any courses 
dealing with radio in education? Yes 
—8; No—36. 

Most of the implications of the above 
data are self-evident. However, Mr. 
LaBerge concludes, from the fact that 
41 out of 44 teachers would make use 
of radio equipment if it were available, 
that Bryant teachers regard radio as 
an important teaching aid and not just 
as a passing fancy. He discovered also 
that unless the teachers could receive 
radio programs during school hours in 
their classrooms, the majority pre- 
ferred to use playbacks and recordings. 
They felt that records could be used 
just exactly when they were wanted. 
They could be used, too, at any time, 
for any length of period, and at the 
psychological moment when they were 
most needed and could be most effective. 

Since only eight teachers had taken 
radio education courses, the teachers 
were asked how they became interested 
in radio. Mr. La Berge found that in 
almost every case the teachers had 
been ‘‘sold’” on radio use by their 
friends who had taken radio courses at 
the University of Minnesota. He dis- 
covered also that they were impressed 
by the excellence of the programs for 
school use presented by Station 
KUOM, and by the progress made 
by several Minneapolis schools with 
radio education programs. 





Mr. LaBerge carried his survey 
further by interviewing eight Minne- 
apolis principals. Most of them felt, 
he found, that a large majority of the 
teachers in their buildings were mak- 
ing use of radio programs, and were 
making the best use of radio equip- 
ment at their disposal. They were all 
enthusiastic about getting the latest 
radio equipment for their buildings. 
Three of the principals hoped and be- 
lieved that the Minneapolis public 
schools would soon set up an FM sta- 
tion. 
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New Hampshire Radio Service 

The Radio Service of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, despite war- 
time difficulties, has not only contin- 
ued its long-established schedule of 
broadcasts, but has more than doubled 
its electrical transcription service. Hav- 
ing served the farmers and home mak- 
ers of the State for almost two decades, 
it has won for itself a measure of re- 
spect as a medium of education for 
children and adults. 

Seven series, each program 14% 
minutes long, make up the typical 
week’s schedule. The titles are as fol- 
lows: Farm and Market Facts, The 
Garden Chat, Good Books for Boys 
and Girls, Book Reviews, The Farm 
Program, The Home Program, The 
4-H Club of the Air. All originate in 
the campus studio of the University, 
and are sent by wire to Portsmouth 
where they are broadcast by Station 


W HEB. 


Farm and Market Facts, The Gar- 
den Chat, The Farm Program, and 
The Home Program, are transcribed 
during the live broadcast and sent to 
WFEA for rebroadcast. Good Books 
for Boys and Girls is also transcribed 
and sent to WMUR for rebroadcast. 
Other transcriptions of from six to 
eight minutes, on timely farm, garden, 
and home subjects, are made weekly 
for WBZ, WNAC, WTIC, and 
WDEV. WLNH also carries _pro- 
grams of the Extension Service. The 
New Hampshire Farm Reporter, a 
14-minute radio script formerly sent 
to eleven radio farm editors and ten 
other editors and farm agents, is now 
electrically transcribed and 


WFEA 


sent to 
for broadcast. 

The Radio Service has taken an ac- 
tive part in all the War Bond drives, 
in broadcasting weather 


farmers, messages to 


news to 
spray orchard- 
ists, and information on availability 
of farm labor. It is an outlet for Mike 
& Dial, a student radio club which pre- 
pares its own scripts, directs its own 
program, and goes on the air as often 
as, in the opinion of the officer in 
charge of radio who is also the Faculty 
Advisor, they are prepared for the 
broadcast. In addition, it sponsors spe- 
cial radio programs, such as those of 
the annual Writers Conference of the 
University in July and August, as well 
as programs concerning special campus 
occasions. 


The Radio Service is not only an 
integral part of the General Exten- 
sion Service of the University, but is 
completely coordinated with it as a 
means of bringing news and informa- 
tion from all departments of the Uni- 


versity, including the Extension Serv- 
ice and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, to the people of New Hamp- 
shire and other New England states. 
—Epmunp A. Cortez, in charge of 
radio, University of New Hampshire. 





Reviews 





Twenty Careers of Tomorrow. By Dar- 
rell Huff and Frances Huff. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1945. 

281 pp. 


Inc. 


This book by two journalists, ap- 
parently not well-oriented in the tech- 
nical aspects of vocational guidance, is 
a good example of how not to prepare 
occupational information for use by 
adolescents. The book purports to be 
a relatively sober review of the prob- 
able future developments of some of 
the basic occupations. But the authors 
become so enamored of the wonders of 
the coming scientific age that they over- 
write and add persuasive ballyhoo to 
the sober descriptions and predictions. 
Many adolescents were already over- 
stimulated imaginatively by the pre- 
war Buck Rogers motif, and now we 
have jet-propulsion, rockets, and atomic 
bombs to persuade them that the con- 
temporary comic strip is an actual, real 
preview of the world to come. This 
book is written from precisely the same 
adolescent point of view and, therefore, 
is a direct contradiction of the sober 
and cautious introduction by Professor 
Harry D. Kitson, an authority in the 
field of vocational guidance. 

As might be expected from the above 
frame of reference, the authors begin 
with the plastic world. The facts are 
well-established and the descriptions 
realistic. However, there is the same 
overwriting emphasis which leads the 
uncritical adolescent to suppose that 
plastics will fill the universe. But much 
to his surprise, Chapter Two describes, 
in the same vein, the brilliant future 
for those who build with wood. Then 
follows lightweight materials, 
and fabrics; and then come electronics, 
radio, television, publishing, transpor- 
tation, flying, automobiles, homes, re- 
frigeration, farming, food, health, edu- 
cation, business and the grand finale, 
exploring new frontiers through re- 
search. 


glass, 


All-in-all, it is a very rich dosage for 
the fertile imagination of the ado- 


lescent. Nowhere is there an emphasis on 
the fact that an adolescent must have the 
requisite ability and basic interest be- 
fore plastics will offer him individually 
any future. Occasionally, the authors’ 
enthusiasms force them way ahead of 
the actual facts or even of a reasonable 
prediction based on the facts. For ex- 
ample, on page 221, in discussing the 
future of education, we find this some- 
what typical example of overwriting: 
“It won’t be long before all schools will 
be giving some lessons by television, 
sound movies, and central radio broad- 
casts.” Perhaps television has actually 
rounded that proverbial corner during 
the war, and the school teachers of the 
country were uninformed. 

After the last war, vocational coun- 
selors spent many years to eradicate 
the false conception of ballyhoo occu- 
pational information as a_ legitimate 
and sound technique in vocational 
guidance. Now apparently there are 
those who have not learned the lesson 
and wish to repeat those mistakes instead 
of leading the adolescent to make the 
same type of calm, rational analysis of 
his occupational choice as he does of a 
problem in health or any other type 
of personal adjustment. 

As a stimulating and imaginative 
description of the world that may be, 
for adult reading, this book has merit. 
But in this reviewer’s judgment, it is 
not the type of literature to be used 
with adolescents.—E. G. WILLIAMSON, 
dean of students and professor of psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota. 


Young Canada Listens. By Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Toronto: 
The Corporation. 1945. 48 pp. 


This excellent Teachers’ Manual out- 
lines the school broadcasts to be pre- 
sented during 1945-46 by the CBC 
There is a brief summary of each broad 
cast and other pertinent data. It als 
lists the two series of the Americat 
School of the Air which are heard 1 
Canada. All in all, it is a grown-up 
document. 
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THE POWER 10 INFORM 


You, as an educator charged with the 
responsibility of leading the thinking of 
others, recognize how great that respon- 
sibility becomes when it is placed upon 
so powerful and so persuasive a medi- 
um as radio. 

WBBM recognizes it, too. 

If you were to measure a radio sta- 
tion’s discharge of its obligation to its 
listeners, you could count its contribu- 
tion in dollars, measure it in time, or 
weigh the total significance of its 
policies in presenting programs in the 
public interest of quality and value. 

Focus the spotlight on WBBM. 
During 1944 WBBM aired more 
than 1500 separate, non-commercial 
broadcasts. Seven hundred and ten 
of them were iocal originations. 
In considering only non-commercial 
programs, many other deserving pro- 
grams such as the New York Philhar- 
monic concerts and the children’s 
favorite ““Let’s Pretend” are naturally 
excluded. 

Some of the programs, of course, 
offer convenient material to fill out a 
complex broadcasting schedule, but a 
very great many of them are broadcast 
in readily salable and highly desirable 
time that insures a high degree of lis- 
tenership. Any attempt to establish a 
monetary value forthe 592 hours of edu- 
cational programs broadcast onWBBM 
last year does not satisfy searching 
questions about quality. Time alone 





approached the million dollar mark 
when estimated at lowest commercial 
rates and the value of writing and 
production skill is inestimable. 

Every WBBM program whether 
commercial or non-commercial must 
conform to rigid standards of produc- 
tion and writing. These standards to- 
gether with valuable cooperation of 
the Chicago Radio Council in 1944 
produced two series of programs 
that were considered significant 
enough to be rebroadcast by request 
on the Chicago Board of Education 
FM station, WBEZ. 

The end of the war brings new 
social problems and presents new 
and different needs for educational 
programming. To WBBM those 
needs present an opportunity for addi- 
tional service. 

The power to inform carries with it 
the responsibility to inform accurately, 
with vigor and with imagination. 
WBBM recognizes its obligation to 
listeners of all ages and intelligences 
and pledges through the magic of radio 
to continue to entertain, and through 
entertainment, to teach. 


This is 


WBBM 


WRIGLEY BUILDING + CHICAGO 











Radio Motivates Art 

Down through the ages, poets have 
woven their themes about music—its 
power to soothe or arouse emotions ; 
it’s influence in molding the customs of 
peoples, in building cultures; but it 
has been left to our time, through ra- 
dio, to depend upon music as a source 
of, and inspiration for, creation of new 
ideas in classroom situations. 

An 8B art class was being presented 
with the subject of design. As an ex- 
periment in motivation the teacher an- 
nounced that she would tune in some 
music on the radio; the children were 
to listen, and if any particular rhythm 
appealed to them they were to try and 
transfer that mood onto paper’ in the 
form of lines, dots, curves, 
joining the figures or placing them in 
whatever position the music seemed to 
direct. Every child in the room was 
immediately interested and each one 
tried to see what concrete 
could place on paper. 

Some of the reactions were very 
crude, others reflected great possibili- 
ties, and 


circles, 


story he 


after constructive criticisms 
and comments had been made, the chil- 
dren were encouraged to complete the 
ideas which had originated under the 
influence of the music. A number of 
the designs completed were used as 
tray covers for the Junior Red Cross 
Christmas project; others were used 
for decorative window transparencies 
for Christmas decorations in hospital 
windows. 

The experiment of using an inci- 
dental music program as a creator of 
design, gave birth to the thought of 
using the information received over 
the radio as a stimulus to the creation 
of pictures in other phases of the art 
program. Listening to the programs; 
Places and Peoples, Philippines and 
India, Pan-American Sketches, and 
American Neighbors, as_ broadcast 
over station WBEZ, the children were 
asked to jot down in their memories 
pictures which they thought they would 
like to sketch during the following 
period. The number and kinds were a 
JOY to behold. 

\n entire graduation assembly, “At 
the Fiesta,” built around 
suggested from “listening in” 


was ideas 
to radio 
broadcasts of : Pan-American Sketches 
and American Neighbors. The English, 
music, and physical education depart- 
ments all united to assist the art class 
in carrying through their plans. 


The class was divided into groups. 
One group under the direction of the 
English teacher wrote the story; 
another group under the sponsorship 
of the music teacher selected appropri- 
ate songs for a day at a “Fiesta”; a 
third group under the physical educa- 
tion director decided which Spanish 
dances should be learned; while the 
fourth group working in the art de- 
partment took on the responsibility of 
making the stage decorations reflect the 
spirit of the “Fiesta.” 

Other programs broadcast over 
WEBZ, American Neighbors, and Pan- 
American Sketches and the Magic 
Harp over WLS are used as stimuli 
for the art period, as the children draw 
while listening in. 

A “7B” group listens to American 
Heroes, during their social studies 
period and then translates the ideas re- 
ceived into interesting pictures during 
the art period. Posters for special 
drives such as waste paper salvaging, 
buying War Bonds and Stamps, com- 
munity drives, and Red Cross appeals 
are all stimulated by listening to such 
programs as Treasury Salute and to 
speeches of civic leaders. 

The integration of the radio with the 
art program at Ruggles, which is un- 
der the sponsorship of Mabel Norton, 
has resulted in uncovering hidden and 
heretofore unnoticed talent. It has also 
aroused an increased interest in the 
art period in that the informality of 
the class room situation breaks down 
all inhibitions, and each one is anxious 
to present his or her own interpreta- 
tion of the radio’s message.—SARAH 
A. STOKEs, principal, Ruggles School, 
Chicago. 





Television in Chicago 
Chicago public schools began par- 
ticipation in a weekly series of thir- 


teen television broadcasts in mid- 
September. The programs are pre- 
sented through the facilities of televi- 
sion station WBKB, owned by the Bal- 
aban & Katz theater chain. They are 
integrated with the regular school cur- 
riculum and are supplemented with 
teacher aids. Each broadcast covers a 
different field of learning — nature 
study, aviation, commercial art, wood- 
working, home economics, zoology, 
botany, physics, chemistry, and others 
now being worked out. 

Special, large-size television receiv- 
ing sets, with 18x22-inch screens, de- 


veloped by the Rutland Corporation, 
are being used in the two schools se- 
lected for the initial experiment. These 
screens have almost four times the 
area of standard, present-day video 
screens, some of which have been in- 
stalled in classrooms to supplement the 
enlarged type. 

The scripts for the experimental 
programs are being prepared by 
George Jennings and writers of the 
Chicago Radio Council staff. Produc- 
tion is by Jerry Walker of WBKB. 
Outstanding educators are appearing 
weekly, lecturing and illustrating sub- 
jects in their particular fields in a 
graphic and dramatic manner. 





Equipment Committee 
Established 

Working in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, a 
committee to establish standard speci- 
fications for all types of school sound 
systems has been established by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. The 
Committee includes representatives of 
most of the major manufacturers of 
sound equipment as well as of radios. 

With the use of sound systems and 
radio certain to increase sharply in 
schools, now that the war is over, the 
need for creating expertly devised sys- 
tems to meet each type of use has long 
been recognized, the RMA pointed out 
in announcing the committee’s appoint- 
ment. 

While its beginnings before the war 
attracted widespread attention in edu- 
cational circles, the use of radio equip- 
ment demands expert skill in planning 
and installation, standardized parts 
permitting easy maintenance and _ the 
continued supervision by the installer 
to assure best results. 

The new committee will be guided 
hy the statement to school administra- 
tors by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning: 

Before ordering a sound system, be sure 
you know what you want to do with it and 
what services you expect it to perform... . 
3e sure you know how it will be serviced 
when something goes wrong—as it surel) 


will, even if it is only the burning out of 
tube. 


In addition to establishing standard 
specifications, providing administra 
tors with the expert counsel necessary 
before installation and the skill and 
familiarity with the system after in- 
stallation will be the functions of the 
machinery to be created by the RM.\ 
committee. 
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The NBC University of the Air continues its Absorbing Literary Course 





“THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS” 
... aseries of 17 broadcasts . . . brilliantly 
depicts the chronological development of 
the novel and offers dramatic studies of 
the world’s great literature. 


Presented each Friday from 11:30- 
12:00 p.m. (EWT) by the National Broad- 
casting Company and independent sta- 
tions associated with the NBC Network, 
these programs continue the colorful 
journey into the field of great novels 
begun in 1944. Each week in the current 
series of ““The World’s Great Novels,” a 


plement the broadcasts of ‘“The World’s 
Great Novels” are available at 25¢ a 
copy. Write to NBC, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NBC... fully cognizant of its obliga- 
tion to its vast listening audience... 
pledges itself to continue to make its 
educational and cultural contributions 
the best on the air . . . programs that dis- 
tinguish NBC as “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 
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distinguished literary authority will dis- 
cuss the book and its place among literary 





The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 








: mx. ; Tue Story or Music...........Thursdays, 11:30-12 p.m. (EWT) 
; asting worth. YS P 

works of lasting wort Home Is Wuat You Make Ir...... Saturdays, 9-9:30 a.m. (EWT) 
Comprehensive handbooks which sup- —Our Foreren Poticy.............. Saturdays, 7-7:30 p.m. (EWT) 


ATTA 





National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


pares teh x , 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


